afford to set a good example by making a substantial contribution to such a fund.
Institutional Arrangements for Physical Security
Both the United States and Russia use substantial forces of armed guards, along with fences, barriers, and other technology, to protect plutonium storage sites from outside attack or insider theft. The United States and Russia are jointly designing the security features of the plutonium storage site to be built in Russia with U.S. assistance, which will be designed to deal with possible external attack by armed bands, as well as other threats such as armor-penetrating bombs dropped from aircraft. The committee believes that it is important for the United States and Russia to agree on high standards of security for such a facility.
Currently, security for plutonium storage is considered a purely national responsibility. Security personnel at the planned storage site in Russia, for example, will be provided entirely by Russia. In principle, however, international personnel could take part not only in safeguarding, but as security forces as well. Conceptually, such an addition might help guard against three threats:
(1) an effort by the host nation to take the plutonium back from the store;
(2) theft while the host nation retains its authority; or (3) theft accompanied by civil disorder, making the host nation incapable of exercising its authority in that area.
Realistically, foreign guards could provide no more than a tripwire against the first threat, executed by the full power of the host nation. That function might be well enough served by monitors rather than security forces. Against the second threat, national forces should be sufficient, although cooperative programs to improve national responses to this threat should be pursued (see below). However, it would be difficult to protect against the third threat, which might include substantial military or paramilitary forces. The costs and political burdens of permanently stationing an international guard force of sufficient size to cope with such a threat appear excessive. Outside assistance might be brought in at the time such a threat arose, at the request of the state in which the storage site was located. Although this is an extreme scenario, setting up a mechanism for this purpose ahead of time could be useful, as it would greatly simplify orchestrating the response if the need ever arose. For example, the United States, Russia, and possibly other interested parties might agree that in the event of disorder threatening a plutonium storage site in any of their countries, outside forces could be brought in to help protect it, possibly under a United Nations mandate, with the agreement of the state involved. !".i.iMr.h .in iitu-fii.itiimullv apieed elleetive system of international plutonium storage." On several ,„ s.iM,.ir. Mini- 1'WJ, |,\f'.A I >iieeior General Hans Hlix has offered the agency's services in ..iii-vMi.u.htiy liv.ilf m.iU-1 tats liom dismantled weapons. The need to deal with such materials and with Hi.- '-'i.iw »n>- <-^ «•'•-. i>l «ivilian sep;ir;ileil (ilulonium has precipitated renewed interest in such concepts in .,,-!i! ,,-.«• tti l.itr I•>'».'. minimal discussions of a possible "international management regime" for
